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Somewhat suggestive of the Athenian's retort is the answer Alexander 
gave to Parmenio, when Darius made a liberal proposal to Alexander just 
before the battle of Arbela (Plut. Alex. 29). Parmenio said: "I should accept 
it if I were Alexander." "So would I," replied Alexander, "if I were Par- 
menio." Eugene S. McCartney 
Northwestern University 

THE TABOO ON FISH IN THE WORSHIP OF THE GREAT MOTHER 

Julian in his Hymn to the Mother of the Gods discusses (V 176 f.) 
certain foods which are forbidden by the ritual of the Great Mother, such 
foods as the fruit of the date-palm, pork, and fish. 

The reason for the exclusion of the fruit of the date-palm he finds in the 
fact that this tree does not grow in Phrygia, where the rites of the Great 
Mother were first celebrated. 

He thinks that the prohibition on pork is due to the nature of swine and 
considers their "flesh as impure and coarse." 

The reasons which Julian finds for the taboo on pork were doubtless 
those which induced the Hebrew lawgivers to place a prohibition on this meat 
as food, and with the Hebrews as with the Phrygians this restraining ordi- 
nance was based on hygienic principles. 

Although the rites of the Great Mother forbid the use of fish, this form 
of food is specifically encouraged by the Laws of Moses: Leviticus XI, 9: 
"Whatsoever hath fins and scales in the waters, in the seas, and in the rivers, 
them shall ye eat." 

While Julian can explain the taboo on the fruit of the palm-tree, and on 
the flesh of swine, he flounders in his attempts to explain this taboo in regard 
to fish, but reaches the conclusion that the very fact that fish must live in the 
water and cannot reside in the purer regions of the upper air has made their 
flesh unfit for food with the followers of the Great Mother. 

In this Journal XII, 328, I tried to prove that the Homeric antipathy 
to fish was due to the fact that the fish in the streams around Smyrna make 
very poor food and that the Homeric poetry reflects the feelings or dislikes 
of a man from Smyrna. 

I have asked Sir William Ramsay in regard to the fish in Phrygia and he 
has assured me that in all his travels in that country he did not find a single 
stream which furnished palatable fish, and even where the fish seemed of good 
quality they were most unwholesome and could be eaten only with the 
greatest caution. 

The worship of the Great Mother originated in Phrygia and her rites 
contained this taboo on fish, because the fish in the streams of Phrygia could 
not be eaten with impunity. 

The rivers and seas with which the Hebrew lawgivers were familiar 
abounded in fish the flesh of which was extremely wholesome and palatable, 
hence the religion of the Hebrews encouraged the use of a food which was 
denied to the Phrygians. 

In either case the law was due to sane hygienic principles, and neither, 
when understood, has anything of caprice or mystery. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



